The Challenge to Democracy
shelterless world rushed into old holes or new sheds
for company. This almost physical need for feeling
safe has led to the revival of authoritarian discipline
within most nations. Some conscious effort seemed
to be needed to prevent "the nation" going to pieces.
The old game and in some cases the old pkyers
were restored after the war. No one seemed to know,
for ten years after the war, that the old controversies
were futile or that the issues were much more serious
than the older politicians could understand; and in
several new States the old fashions of nineteenth-
century "democracy" were introduced as the latest
available. Votes and representatives and the balance
of parties advocating interests in conflict were the
recognized characteristics of government in the
countries which won the war. Free private enterprise
within a self-limiting State seemed to be the only
practical means of increasing wealth. The new con-
stitutions were made by political thinkers who really
believed in the devices of the nineteenth century and
were generally unaware of the assumptions on which
they rested. Some strange experiments, indeed, were
being made in Russia; but the majority outside Russia
believed that either the attempt to establish a new
industrial system would fail or it would be unsuitable
for imitation. And in any case the pre-war politicians
who survived the war and still had influence in the
first ten years of the peace really believed in voting
and representationism and party balances which were
supposed to be the whole of "democracy." Nothing
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